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place somewhere. Therefore the place must be indicated.
But in Shakespeare's plays, as originally intended for the
stage, scenes were not place-scenes but rather person
scenes, and here at the crisis of the fortunes of Antony ?
Caesar and Cleopatra, Shakespeare shows how each rises
or declines at the supreme moment. In the Folio text
there are therefore no scene divisions, no place headings.
The scenes, in fact, are concerned with Caesar: Antony
and Cleopatra: the common soldiers: Antony and Cleo-
patra: Antony: Caesar: the battle: An tony and Cleopatra:
Enobarbus: the defeat of Antony: Cleopatra hearing the
news: Antony's attempt to stab himself: Cleopatra's dis-
tress: Antony's death. It is a dramatic technique which
can be understood only when we remember that the play
is Elizabethan and written for an Elizabethan stage. If
Act iv is split into thirteen localities, then the attention
of the reader or spectator is distracted from the persons
to the places, and the play becomes unreadable and
unactable.

Another offence of editors of the eighteenth and nine-
' teenth centuries was that they tampered with the punctua-
tion and the arrangement of the lines.' Often they were
justified, but their enthusiasm was excessive. Mr. Percy
Simpson, in a little book called Shakespearian Punctuation
(1911), first pointed out that the punctuation in the First
Folio was dramatic and not grammatical. In the Folio
especially, and the Quartos more castially, the texts were
punctuated for recitation. The punctuation is not always
consistent or sound, and it is very doubtful if Shakespeare
was responsible for it; but certainly the punctuation is